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TO 
HENRY HUNT, ESQ. 
Of Middleton in the County of Southampton. 


LETTER II. 


North-Hemptstead, Long-Island, 30th Oct. 1817. 


My Dear Hunt, 


The scheme for thrusting Mr. Roger 
O’Connor upon the City of Westmin- 
ster may possibly have no real existence. 
I have, however, read of the thing in 
the public papers. I have seen, that 
such a project has entered the mind of 
somebody ; and that the thought has not 
only found its way into words, but also 
into print. Before it could travel thus 
far, the thought must have been some- 
thing more than casual. Something more 
than a mere start of the mind. It must 
have been serious. The writing must 
have been conveyed to the press. Inshort, 
though it is possible, that some _hair- 
brained fool has started the thing, and my 
belief is, that its origin has been this: Mr. 
O’Connor, having escaped from the deal- 
ers in human blood this time, would natu- 
rally suppose, that the bloody league 
would finally succeed by some means or 
other, or, at least, that there was no se- 
curity for his personal freedom. This 
could not fail to be seen also by his 
friend, Sir Francis Burpetr. Mr. 
O’Connor would talk of going to America ; 
and, that he did so talk is proved by his 
having written to a friend here, that it 
was his intention to take this step ; and I 
know, that he has done this, becatse his 
‘etter, to that effect, has been published 


é 


here. There was one other way of se- 
curing his body from a dungeon; and, 
that was by obtaining a seat in Parlia- 
ment. ‘To obtain a seat in parliament, 
there were two ways ; one by money, and 
this was, of course, not to be thought of 
by a gentlemen, who, though the ownér 
of a good estate, was unable to pay Sir 
Francis the 500 pounds, which the latter 
came to the trial to prove that he had 
written for, and which five hundred 
pounds appeared by Mr. O’Connor’s ho- 
nourable acknowledgment to be a thou- 
sand pounds. There remained only one 
other way of obtaining a seat, and that 
was by getting the City of Westminster 
to elect Mr. O’Connor in the room of 
my Lorp Cocurang, in case the latter, 
upon his going to South America, should 
resign his seat; or, in case, he should be 
compelled to leave his seat by the death 
of his father, and by his own consequent 
elevation to the Peerage. Hence, in 
my opinion, the origin of the thought ; 
and, though I do not suppose Sir Fran- 
cis to have been actuated by any view 
of thus securing the best chance of pay- ~ 
ment of the debt due to him ; still, it is 
certain, that by thus making the life and 
liberty of Mr. O’Connor safe, the pros- 
pect of payment became the fairer. At 
any rate, it is very certain, that, who- 
ever conceived the thought, the founda- 
tion of it must have been a reliance on the 
power of Sir Francis to give success to 
the project. | 

The People of Westminster have ne- 
ver had any connexion with Mr. O’Con- 
nor. They know nothing of the political 
principles of Mr..O’Connon. Neither 
they nor any part of the nation have ever 
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heard of any thing done, or said, by Mr. 
O’Connor in the cause of Reform. Mr. 
O’Connor may be, and, I believe, is, a 
very worthy man, and [ know that he 
has been dreadfully persecuted by Cor- 
ruption. But, thousands have the same. 
recommendations, without ever being 
thought of for Members for Westminster. 
Allowing Mr. O’Connon, as I do, to be! 


Hunt, Ese. 


[soe 


}minster, there is, with me, a positive ob- 
jection. Mr. O’ Siesenes adheres, to this 
day, té his notions of kingship. He is, 

it seems, descended from the ancient 
kings of Connavcurt in lreland, to which 
title he still puts forward a claim; and, 
as the public has often seen, with feelings 
er disgust hardly kept down by.those of 
Pity, he signs his name, ** O°;CONNOR,” 





not only innocent of the crime laid to his | and not Roger O'Connor, as an ordinary 
charge ; allowing him to be a man of subject, or citizen, would. He is continu- 
great talents, and he may be such for | vally harping upon the usurpation of Eng- 
any thing that I know to the contrary ; land over Ireland. Why, at this rate, 
allowing him to possess the greatest ar-| ‘there i is a similar usurpation over Scotland, 
dour in. the cause of Reform, though it over Wales, over the Isle of Wight, over 
has not publicly appeared ; allowing him Durkam and Cornwall, and so on; for 
all this, the People ‘of Westminster and | they had, at one time, separate govern- 
the Reformers in general know ho more! ments, and each had its little barbarous 
of him than the People of Coventry, or ‘ruffian, called a King. For my part, I 


any other public-spirited men, knew of | 
Cotonet Maine, the gentleman who 
missed being a maker of laws merely by 
taking one stage coach for another and 


look upon [rishmen.as my countrymen 
as much as | so look upon my townsmen 
of Farnham in Surrey.. I know, that 
Ireland has been most cruelly and inso- 


by the falling into too profound a sleep. /lently treated ; I have always abhorred, 

If, indeed, Westminster had a seat! and expressed-my abhorrence of, that 
wherewith to shelter every man, who is treatment ; but, 1 equally abhor all the 
in imminent danger of one of Corrup-| notions of separation, which some Irish- 
tions’ dungeons, I should then say, that men foolishly or wickedly entertain. It 
Mr. O’Coxnor might have one of those jis necessary that all the parts of the king- 
protecting seats as well as Sir Francis \dom should form but one whole, in order 
Burvett; but, having but two seats, that the independence, and the power, 
those two ought to be filled by men, not | and the renown of the. whole should be 
only of great and known talent, and of maintained ; and, as I would heartily join 
good and known principles, but also, of in approving of’the most severe punish- 
well-known industry, perseverance, and ments being inflicted on any body, who 
resolution; for, without these, great ta- ‘should endeavour to separate Scotland 
lent and good principles are, as dear or Wales from England, so would I join 
bought experience has taught us, not on- in approving of like punishments being 
ly of no benefit to the People, but inju- inflicted on any body, who should endea- 
rious to the People, by exciting false | your to separate England from Ireland. 





thopes, false reliances, and by eventually 
leaying the People to the mercy of Cor- 
ruption, without a single effort in their 
defence. 


But, besides this negative objection to | 


Mr. Q’Gowner, as a Member for West- 


I do, by no means, wish to insinuate, that 
Mr. O’Connor has, or ever has had, any 
isuch views. But, it is, then, very indis- 
creet; it is indulging vanity to an enor- 
mous extent, to keep up these ridiculous 
| pretensions te kingship ; and, it would be 
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ten thousand times more ridiculous in 
the Reformers. of Westminster to think, 
for one moment, of giving their counte- 
nance to this species of wild and absolute 
Legitimacy. ‘tf we are to choose. the 
king of Connaught, we shall by-and-by 
have more kings start up. We shall 
have kings as plenty as targefherers I 
shall begin to trace backward the branches 
of my’ genealogical tree. Who knows 
but I may have sprung from #0me petty 
marauder, who lived without work from 
being able to keep in awe a circle of 
less bold and more conscientious and in- 
dustrious savages ? No; we want not a 
multitude of Royal Families ; the one 
Royal Family that we have is quite 
enough to satisfy any nation not destitute 
of all conscience. 

The people cf Westminster had a hard 
and long struggle before they succeeded 
in freeing themselves from the chains of 
the Aristocracy. Before this struggle, 
which was made by Mr. Pautt, most 
heartily backed by me and by many 
men of great zeal and great talent too. 
the People of that City had really no 
more to do in the choosing of their Mem- 
bers, than‘have the People of Winchel- 
sea’ and Bramber in the choosing of 
Messrs. Brougham and WILBERFORCE. 
Pirr’s party put in one Member, and 
Fox’s party put in the other; and, both 
parties hated all thought of any thing re- 
sembling a real election. The affair was 
settled at a joint meeting of the two fac- 
tions, as thieves make a division of their 
booty ; and a Westminster election was 
become one of the most contemptible of 
all exhibitions. 

When Mr. Fox died, as the seat be- 
longed to the Whig faction, the Whigs 
prepared to put Suerspan in his plate. 
But, public opinion had received a great 
stir, and the habit of calling Meetings was 
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much in vogue. Sugripan, eager to get 
‘seated for Westminster, made his ap- 


[eee 


pearance at the Crown and Anchor, cried 
most melodiously, while his, auditory 
laughed ready to split, and he most so- 
lemnly declared, that his only ambition 
was to succeed his great friend nov no 
more. His tears were in vain. The 
Duke of Norrnumpcacann, who sup- 
ported the Whig Party with seven tongues, 
all Yeas or Noes, just as he commanded, 
wanted the seat for his son, Earu Percy, 
a name which this Duke’s family has ta- 
ken, though the real name is Smithson, 
and which latter name, meaning Son of a 
Smith, did not sound so. much of antiquity 
and nobility as the name Percy. The 
Duke’s seven mouths, all kept at his own 
command, (for he was too noble minded 
to sell or let them,) made the Whig party 
choak off SHerntpan, who had, as he 
thought, got fast hold of the seat, Ear. 
Percy was elected, and a great gilt chair 
was prepared to carry him from Covent 
Garden to Northumberland house, on 
which chair he rode amidst the hooting 
and hissirig of the people. * 
There had not been time for much 
preparation on the part of the Reformers 
on this occasion ; but, we now began to 
bestir ourselves. A Series of Letters, 
in the Register, addressed to the People 
of Westminster, calling upon them. to 
rescue themselves from this state of po- 
litical degradation, and exposing the 
tricks, by which their suffrages had so 
long been converted to the obtaining of 
public money for their enemies ; this se- 
ries of letters, together with much dis- 
cussion amongst the People, prepared us 
pretty well for the general election, 
which, soon after, took place; Lorp 
GarpDNER, who had been Mr. Fox’s col- 
league for many years, was called up to 
the Peers ; and the Prrrrres put forward 
Sin Samvet Hoop to stand for his seat at 
this general election. Ear. Percy again 
offered himself; but, we soon rang a peal 
in his ears, that made himscamper. Old 
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SHERRY now saw an opening for him. 
The seven mouths of ‘* Duke Smithson” 
(as Cannine calls him in his Anti-Jacobin 


Poetry) were now shut, as far as related 
We opposed 
Mr. Pavixt to Suerry ; and, what one 
man wanted in point of talent and know- 
ledge, he amply made up for in industry 
He was a man of diminutive 
size; but what there was of him was 


to the Westminster seat. 


and pluck. 


good. He was game, every inch of him : 
a real game cock. Our opponents called 
him a Scotch Taylor ; but, whatever else 


he was, he was as brave a man as ever 
lived. He made Sueripan slink like a 


scalded cur; and he covered the one- 
‘armed Admiral so completely, that he 
hardly dared to show his face. 


The return was given in favour of 


Hoop and Sueripan; but, during the 
struggle, as well as before and aifier it, 
the exposure of the villanies of the two 
factions was so complete, that they 
thought it prudent, when the next elec- 
tion came, which was in a few months, 
not to put forward any candidates at all. 
The People were, therefore, left to them- 
selves ; and, as Sir Francis Burpertr had 
been thrown out for Middlesex, and was 
out of Parliament, it was resolved to 
bring him and Mr. Pavut in for West- 
minster. It was settled between these 
two, that this would be agreeable to both. 
But, at a public dinner at the Crown and 
Anchor, a few days before the election, 
appeared Mr. Jones Burperr, who was 
authorized by his brother to declare, that 
his brother disclaimed all intention to be 
offered as a candidate with Mr. Paull. 
The precise words I do not recollect ; 
but, they clearly amounted to an implied 
dislike to be the colleague of Mr. Paull. 
This was doing all that could be done 
to injure the cause of Mr. Pauni ; and, 
it was, in spirit, at least, departing from 
the agreement between the parties. It 
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had always been clearly understood by 
me, that Mr. Paur was to be held up as 
the intended colleague of Sir Francis, 
and that those who supported the one 
were to support the other. This was the 
basis of the subscription; and, therefore, 
Mr. Pautt said, that the disclaiming of 
him was to take from him the promised 
support. He also imputed to the mes- 
suage of Sir Francis Burpertr an attack 
on his personal character. Hence the 
challenge and the duel. I was, at the 
time, in the country, or the duel never 
would have taken place ; for, I had great 
influence with Mr. Paurt, and I would 
have advised him so to act as to make 
Joun Butt clearly see, that he had been 
foully treated, and then his election would 
have been sure. But all the mischief was 
done when I was called up at mid-night 
to hear the news ; and, as all the women 
had pitched on upon Pavu.t, with the 
names of murderer and assassin, to at- 
tempt to reason the torrent into silence 
would have been useless. 

Mr. Pautt was dangerously wounded, 
and Sir Francis received a severe wound. 
The dangerous state of the former made 
his staunch friends indifferent to the re- 
sult of the election. It appeared useless 
to endeavour to support by votes. Mr. 
Exxtiott and my Lorp Cocnrane came 
forward ; and even Old Suerry, embold- 
éned by this schism, again showed his 
nose ; which, however, he soon with- 
drew. The election terminated in fa- 
vour of Sir Francis and Lord Cocurane ; 
but, it was a very languid affair. Nota 
thousandth part of the interest was ex- 
cited that was seen at the centest with 
Sneripan and Hoop. That was the real 
struggle ; that was the real triumph of - 
freedom in Westminster. We ‘had to. 
contend against the whole force of the 
Boroughmongers, who had united against 
us, in open, active, and desperate hosti- 
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lity. In the latter case, the whole of this 
faction remained perfectly neutral. . 

In the last case I remained at home. 
My Lorp Cocuraye wrote to me to ob- 
tain my assistance, and he will well remem- 
ber, that my answer was, that I deeply la- 
‘mented, that it was now too late for me 


to render any assistance to Mr. Pau. 3. 


but, that, while he continued, though 
against my advice, to be a candidate, I 
was bound in honour to give my assist- 
ance, whatever it might be, to him. His 
Lordship, in reply, told me that my an- 
swer had not at all disappointed him, and 
that my reasons had convinced him that I 
was acting as I ought to do. I saw Mr. 
Pau.t on his bed where he lay nearly to 
the moment of his death. ‘‘ Ah!” said 
he, as I entered the room, “ if you had 
been here, I should now have been in a 
seat, ‘* instead of being on a bed.”’ And 
he laughed at the dull joke, though he 
was suffering most excruciating pain. I 
had never been upon terms of private 
intimacy with him. The notion was that 
I had, because one of my sons was bap- 
tized James Pautx ; but, this is the name 
of a worthy old friend of mine in Penn- 
sylvania, and was given to the child be- 
fore I had ever heard of Mr James Paw t, 
who had been introduced to me’ by Mr. 
Winpuam in the year 1805; and with 
whom I never had any acquaintance, ex- 
cept as a public man. But, as such, I 
felt deep interest in his success ; because 
he was a most bold and industrious assail- 
ant of my country’s worst enemies ; and 
it has always been my opinion, that he 
did more real good to the country than 
Sir Francis Burpett, owing to his indo- 
lence, indecision, and envy, has, of him- 
self, ever done. 
fate of Mr. Pauxi, and though his strug- 
gle in Westminster cost me some hun- 
dreds of pounds, and though I disapprov- 
ed of the challenge to Sir Francis, I have 
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never spoken of the fate of the brave 
little man, without expressing my sorrow 
at it, and have never mentioned his name 
without ‘endeavouring to do justice to his 
memory. | : 

_ Now, upon a review of the circumstan- 
ces and all the acts, which produced a 
restoration of freedom in Westminster, 
and which eventually led‘to the election 
of Sir Francrs Burpert, it will appear 
very evident, that the City does not owe 
its freedom to him. Indeed, he. refused 
to take the smallest pains in order to se- 
cure the ground which had been gained 
by Mr. Pautt. The expression of Mr. 
Horne Tooke was, that Sir Francis 
would not stand forward at all, but that 
the people must elect him ‘‘ at a rush ;” 
meaning that they must rush forward ina 
body and elect him at once without any 
effort of his. This was the ground, upon 
which he stood, and very fair ground it 
was. But, having been supported in this 
most honourable way, his conduct ought 
to be proportioned to it ; and, at any rate, 
he has acquired no just claim to a right 
to nominate the other Member for the 
City. If this were the case; if he could 
put in any crony of his own, a Mr. 
O’Connor, a Col. Maine, a Sir Rosert 
Witson, a Mr. Brovcuam ; or any other 
person, no matter who, I can see nothing 
that has been gained by all the exertion, 
which we made in Westminster. During 
the struggle ‘of Mr. Pavitt, when, the 
‘Aristocracy were defeated in Westminster, 
there was as much public spirit display- 
ed as ever was beheld in the world. 
There were numerous men, who gave 
up their time, who sacrificed their obvi- 
ous interests, who set at nought all pri- 
vate considerations, in order to insure 
the public good.» I remember, and shall 
always remember, Mr. Georce Harris, 
whose activity and anxiety were as great 
as if the fate of his very soul had depend: 
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ed upon the result. When I name Mr. 
Harris, however, I only name him as 
one amongst scores; and, it is this pub- 
lic-spirit, this ardour which forgets all 
about self; it is my long observation of 
this, in so many of my countrymen, that 
has, more than all other things, endeared 
them and my country to me. 

What! was all this exertion to be made, 
in order to rescue this City from the 
hands of the Aristocracy; and is it 


now to become the ciose borough of 


a single man? We complain of mockery: 
of elections, where a Corporation or any 
other dozen or two of men, choose the 
Members ; but, what better will West- 
minster, be, if a little Club, or Commit- 
tee, can carry on the same sort of farce ? 

. Besides, there are the principles now 
to be considered. We know well, that Sir 
Francis Bunpetr was elected upon the 
ground, that he was opposed to both the 
trading factions. He called them the Reg- 
ment; he described Mr. Wuirsreap as 
being in the Regiment; and he truly so 
described him. Sir Francis has a thou- 
sand times declared, that the factions were 
equally hostile to the freedom of the peo- 
ple. . And well he might, seeing that both 
factions have a share in the Boroughs 
and.in the Pensions and Sinecure Places. 
He declared, that the two factions must 
be rooted out ; that the leaves must be 
torn out of the accursed Red Book ; that 
the two factions must be put down. 
These were the principles upon which 
he was elected. But, we now find him 
taking a decided part with one of the two 
factions. We find him exchanging the 
appellation of ‘* honourable friend” with 
the sons and notorious tools of Borough- 
mongers ; and that, too, at the very mo- 
ment, that these, his new friends are 
abusing and calumniating the million and 
a half of men, who have petitioned for a 
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witness, an eye and an ear witness, of the 
conduct of Mr. Brovenam at the begin- 
ning of the last Session. He heard hin 
assail the petitioners in the most furious 
and ferocious and most cowardly manner. 
He heard him attack Major Cartwright’s 
‘* little remedies and big blunders.” He 
afterwards saw the duplicity ofthis man 
‘exposed from a document in his own hand- 
writing. He saw all the proofs; the 
clear, the indubitable proofs of this man’s 
insincerity, of his falseness, of his political 
turpitude ; and yet, we since hear‘him, 
over and over again, and even osten- 
tatiously, calling this same man: his 
** learned and honourable friend.” After 
this, we may expect to see him, in the 
language of Scripture, ‘‘ say unto Cor- 
ruption, thou art my father ;” for, the 
alliance is now become so very close, 
that we may almost. call it a relationship. 
And, when the zealous and sincere men 
in Westminster, and all over the kingdom, 
were subscribing to carry Sir Francis: 
into Parliament ; when they were .exult- 
ing at this great triumph over thé two 
factions, did it ever enter into their minds, 
that they should see a dinner, held for the 
avowed purpose of celebrating that tri- 
umph, converted into an occasion of eulo- 
gizing one of those factions? As to the 
pretence, that the Whigs, or any part of 
them, have come over to Sir Francis 
Burpett’s principles, to show the false- 
hood of this, what need have we of any 
proof other than the fact, that the very 
men who were eulogized by Sir Francis 
at this dinner, hold in derision, and open- 
ly deride, the prayer of the People for 
ANNUAL PARLIAMENTS. As to the 
extent of suffrage, whether it should, as 
we pray, go the full length of thé. Duke 
of Ricumonp’s Bill, or whether it should 


stop at householders ; will any one man 
of the new ‘‘ honourable friends” distinctly 
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pledge himself to either? So far from 
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it, that they, one and all, reprobate the’ 
idea as wild, visionary, mad, and, if not 
seditious, most terribly mischtevous. How, 
then, are they come over? 
that entitles them to .our champion’s 
praise? ‘What have they done to the 
peoples’ cause but harm? - It was their 
language, joined to his abandonment, that 
- gagged us. Itis, therefore, an instance 
of superlative impudence in any one to 
pretend, that this faction, or any part of 
it, has come over to Sir Francis Burpetr. 
. No: it is: he, who has, as far as any 
movement has taken place, gone over to 
their principles. and their views; and 
though he may flatter himself, that he is. 
at the head of a small detachment of the 
Whig faction, they well know that he is 
now their underling, having, at best, only 
a small portion of the People. at ‘his. 
back ; and that small portion every day 
diminishing. 

Instead of quietly and silently, like a 
sort of borough-slaves, submitting to 
choose a second Member at.the dictation 
of ‘Sir Francis Burvett, the People of 
Westminster will have a right, and they 
will be called upon by a sense of duty, to 
inquire, whether he himself hasa fair claim 
to be re-chosen. There are matters to be. 
cleared up, which must be cleared up, be- 
fore he ean be re-chosen for Westminster, 
unless the People of that City are be- 
come destitute of all their spirit and 
good sense. I, for one, if 1 am present, 
will certainly oppose his re-election, un- 
less he come forward and distinctly pledge 
himself to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill for a Reform of the Parliament upon 
the-principles of Annual Elections and a 
right of voting co-extensive with taxation, 
and restricted otily by the natural-dis- 
qualifications of sex or of non-age, and 
by those of insanity and criminal infamy. 
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I hope, that:the People of Westminster 


will never Jeave any thing. doubtful apon 


these points again. 

As to annual parliaments, he himself 
does not pretend to have any doubt ; and, 
indeed, the existence of these in former 


times has been so clearly proved as to 


leave no room for doubt. Dean Swirt 
talks of the right of Annual, Parliaments 
as a thing of which no man had ever 
doubted. Samvet Jounson (not the Dic- 
tionary Pensioner) has proved the right 
and the practice beyond all question. 
Miu.ron, Mr. Baron Maseres; the late 
Duke of Ricumonp, and many others, not 
to mention Major Carrwrient, Mr. 
Fauxes, and many men, who are now 
active, have all given the proofs, over 
and over again. Yet this was one of the 
‘* big blunders,” at which Sir Francis’s 
honourable and most impudent friend, Mr. 
Brougham, affected to laugh. 

The extent of the suffrage ought to be 
co-extensive with taxation, because the 
very essence, the vital principle, of the 
Constitution i is, that no man shall be tax- 
ed without his own consent. If, indeed, 
the taxes are taken off from the beer, 
the malt, the hops, the tobacco, the su- 
gar, the tea, the candles, the spirits, the 
soap, the leather, the salt, the pepper, 
the iron, the steel, the drugs the post- 
letters, &c. then the mass of the people 
may, with some shew of justice, be de- 
nied the right of voting. But, there 
would even then, remain a tax, and a 
most weighty tax, too: I mean the Mili- 
tia Service and other compulsory Military 
and Naval Service. Take all these off; 
leave Sir Francis’s ‘‘ men of property ;”” 
leave his ‘* gentlemen of the Country,” to 
pay all the taxes now raised in money, 
and to perform the Militia and Sailor’s 
service themselves; and then I agree, 
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that the mass of the people will have less 
evident grounds for the assertion of their 
right to vote. 

But, it will remain for Sir Francs to 
explain to the People in Palace-Yard, or 
Covent-Garden, upon what principles he 
has wished to deny the right of voting to 
a very large part of those, who pay almost 
the whole of the taxes. If we look at the 
amount of the taxed articles, above-enu- 
merated, and at the portion of that a- 
mount, which consists of tax, we shall 
see, that every Journeyman or Labour- 
er pays in taxes more than the amount of 
one half of his wages, that is to say, of 
the income from his property, which 
property consists in his labour. Upon 
what principle is it, then, that Sir Fran- 
cis would deny to'this man the right of 
voting ? The man is not a house-holder. 


_ But what signifies that? He pays the taz- 


es. Must a man be married, in order to 
have a right to vote, and that, too, ‘at a 
time when the schemers are at work to 
prevent people from marrying? If the 
Journeyman, or Labourer, pays so large 
a portion of the taxes, upon what princi- 
ple, I ask, is it that Sir Francis would 
deny him the right of voting? I should 
hke to hear this principle explained. 

I know, that Sir Francrs will say, be- 
cause he has said, that the Journeyman 
and Labourer pay no taxes ; and that, as 
the taxes come out of their wages, and 
the wages come from the master, or far- 
mer, it is. the master, or farmer, who 
pays the taxes, and not the Journey- 
man or Labourer. 
be the case, it is the farmer who pays 
the taxes of Sir Francis himself, for the 
taxes of the latter come out of rent, and 
the rent comes from the farmer. Nay, 
the farmer pays no taxes ; for as his tax- 
es come out of the money that he re- 
ceives for his corn and his meat, and as 
this money comes from the Miller and 
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Now, then, if this | 
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the Butcher, the Miller and the Butcher 

pay all the farmer’s taxes. No, faith, for 

they get. the amount of the taxes in the 

price of the flour and meat that they 
sell; so that it is the Journeyman and 

Labourer, and others, who eat the flour 

and meat that pay the taxes, at last. In- 

to this endless round of folly would the 

argument of Sir Francis lead us. The 

true principle is, that, be the tax of what 

nature it may, every man in the country: 
really pays a part of the tax in proportion 

to the quantity of taxed matter which he 

consumes, or uses for his own private pur- 

poses; and, as the poor man consumes, 

in proportion to his income, a much larger 

quantity of this taxed matter than the 

rich man consumes, the poor man is much 

more heavily taxed than the rich man. 

Thus is this favourite doctrine blown in- 

to air. 

But, if this doctrine were as true as it 
is false, how would it benefit Sir Francis 
in his project for extending the right of 
voting to house-holders, and stopping there ? 
Ifa Journeyman, or Labourer, whe is 
not a house-holder, pays no taxes, he 
who zs a house-holder pays no taxes, un- 
less he inhabit a house with five or six 
windows. Upon what principle, then, is 
he to have a vote, while the man who is 
not a house-holder is deprived of that 
privilege? In short, this house-holder 
project is too flagrant in absurdity to de- 
serve further notice. It is a perfect no- 
velty in the science of politics ; but of so 
low acharacter as to merit no appella- 
tion higher than that of a riddle. 

However, we are not yet come to the 
close of the argument, on which the peo- 
ple’s right to Universal suffrage exists. 
And here let me observe, once for all; 
that by Universal Suffrage, we have ne- 
ver meant, that there should be no ex- 
ceptions ; we have never meant, that 
every person should vote. Women are 
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by the nature of their. situation in life, 
and of their character, disqualified, as 
they are in the cases of Military and Na- 
val service. Women, from their femi- 
nine offices and properties are so disqua- 
lified. [tis a mere shuffle, therefore, to 
pretend, that, if our Reform be adopted, 
it would ,be unjust to exclude women. 
The law makes a husband answerable in 
his estate and in his person, -for all debts 
and, all trespasses'of his wife. The iw 
calls upon ali the king’s subjects to take 
up arms, in certain cases, in defence of 
his dominions, but, though all the king’s 
subjects include women, women are not 
meant so to be included, by the law. Wo- 
men, by. law, cannot be Members of 
Parliament ; they cannot be Priests or 
Bishops ; they cannot be-Counsellors or 
Judges ; they cannot be Officers by land 
or by sea. The law, by its meaning, or, 
as the lawyers call it, by its entendment, 
excludes them, though it says nothing 
about them. It is, therefore, mere ca- 
villing to pretend, that we do not mean 
what we say, when we talk of Universal 
Suffrage. Insane persons cannot be per- 
mitted to vote, because the law does not 
allow them to do either good or harm. 
Their engagements are void, and they 
can suffer for no crime however héinous 
its nature. Men deemed infamous by the 
law, and whose oaths pass for nothing, 
must also be excluded. Infants are ex- 
cluded, because the law does not bind 
them in any civil contract. But, with 
these exceptions, where the disqualifi- 
cation is so obviously just, and so conso- 
nant with all the principles and practices 
of law, all persons ought to vote ; and 
this extension of the suffrage is quite 
sufficient to justify the epithet Universal ; 
though Sir Francis never saw, | believe, 
in the Bill, which he was to present, this 
word Universal. The drawer-up of that 
Bill knew well how to express the legal 
meaning of it. In short, the word Uni- 
versal is made use of as the best single 
word that presents itself; as Sir Francis 
uses the word Boroughmongering before 
Parliament ; for these exceptions are here. 
He is not put in by Boroughmongers ; but, 
if upon all such occasions, we were to go 





into exceptions, our discourse and our 
writings would become so incumbered, 
that nobody would have patience to listen 
to the former, or read the latter. So 
that this cavil at mere words is, and can 
be, nothing more thana pretext for shuf- 
fling out of the thing which is well known 
to be understood. But, in order to put an 
end to all doubts,on this subject, why 
did Sir Francis not.propose the Bill. The 
Bill would have Spoken for itself. It 
would have shown, that the Reformers, 
with their able and venerable Leader at 
their head, contemplated neither “‘ little 
Remedies nor big Blunders ;” but, that 
they well knew what they meant, and 
well knew how to express their meaning. 
Sir Francis Burpett, and all the rest 
of us, have long talked of a Reform of 
Parliament ; but we mean a Reform of 
the Commons House only. So that, the 
whole cause may be cavilled at upon this 
ground, because we do not mean ‘‘ what 
we say.” This criticisy# reminds one of 
the learned washer-woman, who, when 
presiding.at the tea-table, being asked 
by another to give her acup, gave her 
the empty cup, observing, that she had 
not asked for any tea . 

Thus, then, let us hope to escape 
carping at words and syllables in future, 
though it is extremely difficult to make 
those understand, who are resolved not to 
act upon the thing to be understood. As 
none are so blind as those who do not 
wish to see, so none are so dullas those 
who do not wish to understand. There 
was an Officer in the 54th Regiment, who, 
when out on a Piquet, mistook a string 
of farmers, at three miles distance, for a 
whole Regiment of American Cavalry, 
and retreated with his Piquet according- 
ly. The General (Gartn) asked him 
how he came’ to make such a mistake, 
and his answer was that he was near- 
sighted. ‘* Let me beg of you, then,” 
said the General, “ not to strain your 
‘* eyes another time, but to wait till the 
** object approaches you.”’ This wasa re- 
markable instanceof the effects of the 
defect in the faculty of seeing ; though 
in another instance, the same officer could 
not see, at the distance of a hundred 
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yards, a foraging party. that he was or- 


dered to pursue. There is: no account- 
ing for. such out-of-the-way caprices of 
the senses and the faculties; but, let us 
hope, that, for the future, it will be 
clearly understood what we mean by. the 
two words, Universal Suffrage, ) 

Well, then, it will require to be ex- 
plained by Sir Francis, upon what prin- 
ciple, whether of law, reason or justice, 
he can deny this right to the people, while 
they are all liable to be compelled to 
take up arms and to fight in defence of 
the country at the hazard of their lives. 
He knows well, that all Journeymen and 
Labourers, whether single or married, 
whether non-house-holders or house- 
holders, are liable to be so compelled, and 
that they really are so compelled: He 
may, notwithstanding what has been 
said, still insist that the Journeymen and 
Labourers pay no taxes; but, he will 
hardly insist that they carry no muskets, 
and shed no blood! He will hardly pre- 
tend, that it is the masters and farmers, 
and the ‘* gentlemen of the Country,” who, 
at bottom, really carry the arms, and 
that it is thetr blood which runs through 
the holes made in the coats of the sol- 
diers and ia the jackets of the sailors! It 
will demand something beyond even the 
logic of Huprpras to make out this doc- 
trine. Well, then, if it be the ‘real bo- 
dies and blood of the People, without 
any distinction of house-holder and non- 
house-holder, who are verily and indeed 
compelled by law to expose themselves 
in defence of the country, upon what 
principle will Sir Francis defend his wish 
to shut out more than one half of them 
from the right of voting ? | shouldlike to 
have a distinct answer to this question ; 
and, distinct, indeed, it must be, if given 
at all, for there is no possibility of evading 
or blinking the question. 

In fact, the only answer must be, that 
the mass of the people were born and live 
for the benefit and honour of a few ; that 
these few havea right, by birth or by 
wealth, to compel the many to shed their 
blood for them ; and that the many ought, 
in fact, to be considered in no higher 
light, than that of dogs in a kennel, or 
cattle upon afarm. Great craft and pro- 
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found hypocrisy may be able to produce 
a confusion of ideas on the subject, and 
to deceieve the very, very credulous part. 
of mankind; but, as Sir Francis has 
neither craft nor hypocrisy, this is the 
answer he must give, or confess that his 
house-holder plan is unjust as well as 
whimsical. 

But, there is yet a body of men, whom 
the. house-holder plan would exclude. I 
mean all the regular soldiers and sazlors. 
Those are not house-holders, to a certain- 
ty ; and upon what principle are they to 
be shut out? Is it desirable for a Re- 
formed Parliament to adopt the system of 
the Borough-mongers in keeping these 
men separate from the people ; in giving 
them no common interests and no com- 
mon feeling with the people ; in doing all 
that they can to make them envy and hate 
the people ; in rendering them wholly 
insensible to the rights and ‘liberties of 
the country ? Oh, no! Sir Francis Bur- 
petT does not think this. But, what does 
he think, then? Why would he exclude 
the soldiers and sailors ? They cannot be 
house-holders ; but, are they to have no 
rights left them, because they have en- 
gaged to venture their lives for their 
country’s safety and honour? Those of 
our countrymen, who wear red coats and 
blue jackets pay, in proportion to their 
means, heavier ¢azes than the Lords and 
‘‘the Gentlemen of the Couniry” pay. 
Their pay would afford them double the 
quantity of beer, sugar, tea, &c. that they 
now gét, if there were no taxes on those 
articles. Upon what principle, then, can 
they be shut out? the Duke of Ricu- 
MOND included soldiers and sailors in his 
propesed Reform ; and, certainly, to ex- 
clude them would be unjust in the ex- 
treme. 

I would demand, and it is very proba- 
ble that | shall demand, on the hustings of 
Covent Garden,a distinct answer to these 
questions. 1 see, that the ministers are 
very shy of dissolving the Parliament ; and 
they shall look sharp if they act before 1 
am ready for them. If, however, I am 
not at hand, | know well that you will do 
your duty ; | know well tbat you will not 
be induced to remain silent, while any 
deception, or any mummery is going on. 
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There is one subject upon which I 
would demand an explanation ; namely, 
whether Sir Francis did, or did not, ap- 
prove of his son’s going into the Standing 
Army in time of peace, and to serve un- 
der a ‘German officer, whom the law posi- 
tively forbids to be so entrusted and em- 
ployed. This, as | have before stated, 
is a matter of the greatest consequence ; 
for, though 1 I believe, that he neverllid 
approve of it, he has never publickly said 
so; and, therefore, the striking circtm- 
stance requires explanation. As to the 
abandonment of the Reformers and their 
cause at the béginning of the session, it 
requires no explanation, because it will 
admit of none, It requires apology, it 
requires confession’of neglect of duty ; 
but of explanation justificatory it admits 
not. This affair of the son does; and 
it ought to be demanded. What would 
be said of you, if one of your sons were 
seen in a German cap and jacket, muff 
and tippet, with big black-balled whiskers 
under his nose, covered with all sorts of 
tinsel and tapes, with a ridicule bag and 
big sword at his heels, and with a pair of 
long crooked spurs screwed into his boot 
heels? I know you will say, that you 
would rather see’ hin sweeping the 
streets ; but, what would the People say? 
That is the question. | know that you 
will say, that forty Baroneties and forty 
big estates would not be a compensation 
for such a calamity. But, again I ask, 
what would the People say? Why they 
would be slow to condemn ; their justice 
would induce them to wait for an expla- 
nation ; but, having waited for about two 
years, and received no explanation, they 
would begin to think, that you disdained 
their good opinion very much, that you 
thought yourself wholly unaccountable to 
them, qr, that your doctrines about stand- 
ing armies were intended, like some men’s 
sermons, for the benefit of every body 
but yourself. Either Sir Francis did ap- 
prove of his son’s entering the Standing 
Army, or he did not; if he did, he has 
wholly abandoned Jrig political principles ; 
if he did not, an explanation is due to the 
people, and if the explanation be not given. 
his contempt of the people is exceeded by 
that of no man living.: You recollect how 





many persons asked me for this explanation 
in November, December and January last, 
You know how many doubts and" sur- 


‘mises arose from the want of an explana- 
‘tion. You know, that one | 
formerly a warm advocate of Sir Francis 


gentleman, 


declared that this had so disgusted him, 
that he would never again stir an mch in 
any cause, in which Sir Fraweis. was 
a chief. If he did not approve, the ex- 
planation cannot possibly fail to do -him- 
self good, while it can do his son no harm, 
for the fact cannot go beyond the suspi- 
cion with regard to him; but, if Sir 
Franets did approve, it is unmanly in 
itself and unjust towards the people. as 
well as towards his own son, not to avow 
the approbation. 

Vain is the imagination of that man, 
who supposes, that these questions are to. 
be avoided by the sticking of some dele- 
gute, upon the bustings to say, “ thus and 
thus saith Sir Francis.” A delegate will 
not easily be found, if it be recollected 
how the Meeting of Delegates wus aban- 
doned. But, if one should be found, there 
must be another subscrtption, if any man 
appears in opposttion, as I trust there will. 
And, who is to subseribe ? Will the Whig 
Lords? The very thought makes one 
shudder. No: theugh he has abandoned 
us, | never can wish to see Sir FRancts 
Burpett covered with shame and infam 
so great! After being elected by the 
means of such a subscription, I verily be- 
lieve the sight of him would kill me. The 
People will not subscribe. They cannot 
be asked to subscribe. Will Sir Francig 
pay the expensce himself? Away, then 
goes ** Purity of Election,” like a star from 
the firmament. Yet, to this it must come, 
or, if boldly opposed, he will not be re- 
elected. ‘ 

For, the day of account is now come. 
Men now look back, and ask, what has 
been DONE. ‘They have heard a great 
déal of talk; but, upon summing it up, 
they find so many cyphers, that the 
amount is nothing. There is nothing that 
remains to be.seen and felt. No bold and 
indelible records of the infamy. of our 
persecutors; much talk about extrava- 
gant expenditure, but no well-drawn sum- 
mary of the whole, no close aad intelli- 
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gible account of it ; mu¢h talk about the 
Debt and Paper-Money, but no distinct 
propositions, recorded on the Journals ; 
much talk about the plunder and the dis- 
tribution of the plunder, but no manuel 
for the people to carry about them and. 
refer to; much talk about the Judges and 
Attornies General, but no list of distinct 
and undeniable charges ; much talk about 
impeaching CasTLeREaGH, but no im- 
peachment ; much talk about ‘Reform 
and half-a-dozen unmeaning motions for 
Committees, but no Bill. In short, with 
few exceptions, all has been talk ; a great 
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the true-hearted Major Carrwricnt, 
while the City of Coventry is intended for 
Colonel Marne. 
| _ This is the greater part of the account. 
This is pretty nearly the sum total of the 
produce of all the zeal, all the exertions 
and all the devotion of the people of 
Westminster, who, whatever the Rump 
of a Committee may think, are not to be 
made to believe that talking and doing are 
the same thing. 

With the most anxious wishes ior your 
health, remain ..., 


Your faithful friend, 





deal of talk against the Standing Army ; 
and, what do we see? Much talk about 
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and most stedie..’ servant, 
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